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scholarship in America had to concern itself with the American scene. American geography received increased attention. Decade by decade more and more light had been thrown on the great hinterland stretching west from the line of settlements along the tidewater of the Atlantic coast. Dr. John Mitchell, the Virginia naturalist, had made in 1746 what has been designated as the most important map in our history because of its role in many boundary and diplomatic controversies. Thanks to the hardy pioneers and the interest of land speculators in the trans-Allegheny country, explorers and map makers were adding to the knowledge of that vast domain. In 1755 the Pennsylvanian Lewis Evans published his geographical essays, which with their accompanying maps marked an important increase in the knowledge of a considerable part of British America. Valuable information was also made available as the result of the western explorations of Daniel Boone, Jonathan Carver, John Filson, Thomas Hutchins, and others.
One result of the pride that the Revolution stimulated among the citizens of the several states was the preparation of geographical surveys of the states. The best of these by far was Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, a comprehensive treatise on the topography, natural history, and natural resources of the largest state. Hearsay and fancy melted before the scientific procedure that Jefferson had employed in collecting his data. His book not only increased knowledge about the Old Dominion but induced others to make similar surveys for other states. Moreover, the Notes on Virginia assumed special significance in contemporary eyes because of Jefferson's able refutation of the claims of such distinguished European scientists as DePauw, Buffon, and others, who had held that a less favorable physical environment in America dwarfed the representatives of all species common to the Old World and the New. By the end of the eighteenth century virtually all states possessed maps and geographical surveys of considerable accuracy, although none enjoyed the distinction of Notes on Virginia.
In spite of the fact that Arrowsmith's map of the United States was a noteworthy contribution to cartography, ihe country was without a good general map when the nineteenth century began. Indeed, the status of map making was so low and the gaps in geographical knowledge so many at the end of the colonial era that existing maps of America were, by present-day standards, hardly worthy of the name. So scanty was the knowledge of the great domain west of the Mississippi that Imlay, an